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THE present season isone of hopes—anticipated enjoyments, 
and pleasurable calculations., The country and its charms are the 
engrossing theme with all the inhabitants of our cities and towns. 
Mothers, with their daughters, have already projected an order 
of march—the outlines of an excursion, in which amusement is 
to be reconciled with the requirements of fashion, and health is 
to follow in the train of both. The ladies only await the final 
decision of their husbands or brothers, as to the time when the 
pressure of business or professional and literary engagements 
shall admit of these lords of the creation being escorts for the 
journey. ; 

But the season is not one of unmixed corporeal enjoyment, and 
of unquestioned sanative powers. The sun pours down a power- 
ful stream of heat, and makes not the heart alone throb with 
violence, but the temples beat with unusual pulsations—while 
head-ache is now, more than ever, the complaint of the unfor- 
gunate dyspeptic invalid. They who eat promiscuously, of what- 
ever is before them at table, or who persist in taking the same 
amount of rich nutritious animal food which they had eaten dur- 
ing the winter, will feel light-headed, and complain of being 
bilious, as they term it. They ask their physician about the pro- 
priety of getting bled, or, perhaps, taking an emetic. Such per- 
sons should be made to know, that the most safe, salutary, and 
simple means of relief, from these ailments, is to put less food 
in their stomachs, and not to stimulate it by any kind of heating 
or intoxicating drink, nor to weaken the nervous system bv late 
hours and unlicensed indulgences. Summer season puts us, of 
Vor. 11.—37 29] 
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northern and middle latitudes, in nearly the same physiological 

condition with that in which the inhabitants of southern climates 
- are most of the year round. If we would avoid disturbance and 
disease, head-ache, continued thirst, feverish heat, and actual fe- 
ver, flushed skin, or one covered with eruptions, we must imitate 
these latter in their usual diet, and substitute vegetable for 
much of the animal food we consume in winter—drink simple 
i water, or this fluid slightly acidulated, or deriving flavour from 
4 dried fruits—we must rise early, and inhale, when not in 
4 marshy districts, the morning air—avoid the hot meridian and 
afternoon sun—use the tepid or warm bath in the middle of the 
day or in the evening, if ‘the dinner has been very simple and 
4 light, and taken at an early hour. They who awake in the 
t morning with a hot skin and active circulation, and who habi- 
tually suffer from excess of heat, may, at this time, with advan- 
tage, have recourse to the cold bath, or to sponging the surface 
with cold water. But if excess of any kind has been’ indulged 
in the evening before, whether in eating and drinking, or in 
dancing to a very late hour, or by any unusual exhausting la- 
bour—then the cold bath ought to be omitted, and the tepid or 
warm substituted for it. 

Health, to be won, must, like maidens fair and stately dames, be 
diligently sought. A person, negligent of all the rules of hygiene, 
may, for a while, retain comfortable bodily feelings—so will, occa- 
sionally, an eccentric beau—a béte farouche of a man attract fe- 
1 male regard, perchance love; but both are surely trying critical 
ane experiments; and it must be admitted, that the rules of Cornaro, in 
4 the first, or of Chesterfield on politeness in the second instance, are 
of much safer and pleasanter general application. Country air is 
very grateful, refreshing, and invigorating ; but it does not shield 
; q a person against a country sun at noon, or chilling dews at mid- 
ia 








night. Drinking n.ineral waters, or sea bathing, is often an ad- 
mirable recuperative agency; but it is not an antidote against 
the effects of gormandizing, drinking freely of strong liquors at 
: dinner, or heavy suppers, or late hours and dancing. Rurak 
mat scenes gladden the mind, and, by imparting cheerfulness, improve 
bbe the health; but their influence will not extend through the walls 


if and closed doors of a fashionable hotel, however romantic and 
a ! picturesque a country it be in: nor will rouge, and artificial 
‘| flowers, and the gallopade, even in such places, be substitutes for 
the fresh breeze fanning the cheek, flowers in all their native 


bloom and variegated colours, gathered by the hand of the fair 
lady herself, and the gallop taken on an active and docile steed. 
The hypochondriac, whether from indolence, or the oppressive 
cares of business or study, or disappointed love (a possible though 
rathcr an uncommon case) will not recover the tone of his spirits 
by merely going into the country and visiting a watering place, 
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and, when there, spending his mornings in a billiard room, and 
his evenings in flirting with some charming coquette, with the lit- 
tle interludes of yawning over a novel, or talking politics after 
dinner. 

Change of place, to be beneficial, by restoring the body to 
healthful vigour, and the mind to its lost equanimity and cheer- 
fulness, must be aided by the rules of hygiene, which are little 
else than common-sense experience—eating and drinking, sleep 
and exercise, in such measure and time as the majority of those 
not perverted by vicious indulgences, nor excessive love of lucre 
and fame, have ever most generally adhered to. 





Ws shall probably be doing not an unacceptable service to 
our readers, and certainly we shall be rendering an act of justice 
to meritorious authors, by occupying the remaining pages of the 
present number of our Journal with extracts from, and notices of, 
several works which are now on our desk; and, also, by taking 
cognizance of some passing matters, of which we would not wish 
to appear neglectful. 





“OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


A perusal of this work, to which we adverted in our last number, has 
realized the anticipations of pleasure and instruction which we then: took 
occasion to express. “Our Neighbourhood” is in a series of letters written in 
a plain, conversational style—the interest is well sustained by the constant 
succession of subjects, and sufficient variety of natural incidents. In making 
out a table of contents for ourselves, we found the following matters either 
touched upon or fully described: Planting, and pruning, and care of the 
vine—cultivation of strawberries—planting and burying of potatoes—pack- 
ing away of cabbages, cauliflowers and brocoli for the winter—shooting 
game—description of a good barn—ploughing im manure—manage- 
ment of peach-trecs and protecting them against worms—green-house— 
—influence of Temperance Societies—-dcemestic wine—cider, disadvan- 
tages of drinking it—thrashing cut grain—green snow on tan—sleigh 
ride—dancing—ice-houses, mode of building and filling them—hot-bed, 
method of making one—spring sowing and planting—rats, mischief done 
by them, modes of destroying them—grafting, inoculating and trimming 
trees—improvements in heating and lighting apparatus. 

Interspersed with these are incidental scientific remarks, as on icicles the 
production of electricity—the cause of green snow—vegetable physiology, 
with some critical remarks on Mrs. Marcet’s work on this subject—lumt- 


* Or Letters on Horticulture and Natural Phenomena, interspersed with opi- 
nions on Domestic and Moral Economy. 
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nousness of the eye, dc. he. On this last topic there is much new and in- 
structive disquisition. Connected with domestic and moral economy are dia- 
logues on the capabilities and duties of servants and labourers—horticulture 
and farming, as connected with theological seminaries—traits of benevo- 
lence—rights, and moral and intellectual culture of woman—charity fairs 
—quakers—sketches of individual peculiarities, both of excellence and in- 
Jfirmities of character. The remarks on women assume the character, and 
have the incontestible merits, of an argumentative and well written essay 
on the false lights in which the sex is thrown, and the injustice done to them 
by their rightful protectors—men. Some hard things are said of the lords of 
the creation—and the worst of it is, there is so much truth in them, This 
essay first appeared in the New York Evening Post. We hope to make 
some extracts from it hereafter. It may be well to mention that the letter 
writer, who describes Our Neighbourhood, writes as a Mr. Allen, though in 
fact, as we have already mentioned, the merit of the authorship rests with 
an accomplished lady. 

The occasional notices of the dairy and details of cookery will be agreeable 
to the notable housewife ; and still more, will be useful to the young lady 
who is ambitious of herea‘ter distinguishing herself in this capacity. The 
account of the breakfast in “Our Neighbourhood,” would win the applause 
of Dr. Johnson himself, since it is even superior to the Scotch breakfast, 
which elicited his eulogies. We have marked several passages for inser- 
tion in future numbers of our Journal. In conclusion, we can say, with great 
justice, that if to show the pleasures and usefulness of a country life—if to 
teach people how to render the soil most productive, and their gardens and 
orchards abundant in fine fruits; if to show that practical farming and horti- 
culture are not incompatible, but on the contrary are congenial with metho- 
dical study of’ the successive phenomena in external nature,—be at the same 
time pointing out the means of preserving health by a life of useful labour 
and active benevolence, then are we bound to return our thanks, as we most 
cordially do, to the amiable and intelligent authoress of “ Our Neighbour- 
hood,” for the assistance which she has rendered, by its publication, to the 
cause of hygiene. ‘This brief notice will not allow of our doing justice by 
adequate description to much amusing dialogue—matrimonial and friendly 
discussions and courtships. The short autobiography of Abel, and of his 
love of the absent Fanny, and the unexpected cause of his mortification, 
and disappointment when he at last saw her, are admirably drawn. 


CLARK ON CLIMATE.* 


His medical brethren have already so fully expressed their favourable 
opinion of the work of Dr. Clark, as to render it unnecessary for us to set 


* The influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of Chronic Diseases, 
more particularly of the Chest and Digestive Organs: comprising an Account of 
the principal Places resorted to by, Invalids in England, the South of Europe, &c. 
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forth its merits, by any elaborate eulogy, or even copious analysis—which our 
restricted limits would alone be sufficient cause tc deter us trom attempting. 
Dr. Clark resided some years in Italy, and has taken great pains to make 
himself acquainted with the climate both of that country and of southern 
Europe generally. In reference to the two classes of readers for whom he 
wrote, he says :—* It has been my wish to lay before the public such a work 
as might serve at once as a manual to the physician, in selecting a proper 
climate for his patient, and a guide to the latter, while no longer under the di- 
rection of his medical adviser.”—The success with which he has accomplish- 
ed this intention, enables us to lay before our readers many valuable extracts 
on the causes and prevention of various diseases, and especially of consump- 
tion. As we have uniformly said, this is a branch of knowledge which it 
concerns every person to possess—on it will depend his health and escape from 
disease. Often when the physician is consulted, the first and most important 
period is past—the injury is then incurable. Few subjects, in this inquiry, 
are of more deep interest to us than the modifications produced by climate 
and season on the animal economy. Impressed with this belief, we prepar- 
ed, some time since, a series of prelections on the influence of these agen- 
cies, and have only been prevented, by the want of space, from laying 
them before our readers in this Journal. We shall watch, however, for 
every opportunity propitious to a realising of this intention. In the mean 
time, we shall cull valuable articles from Dr. Clark’s work. 

The author, in the first part of his book, makes some introductory remarks 
on climate, and then proceeds to treat, in succession, of the climates of 
England, France, Nice, Italy, Madeira, Atlantic Islands, including the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, the Canaries, and Azores; finally, the West Indies. 

The second part includes an inquiry into the diseases benefited by climate, 
viz. disorders of the digestive organs ; consumption ; diseases of the larynx, 
trachea, and bronchia, or of the windpipe and its ramifications and air cells; 
asthma; gout; chronic rheumatism; general delicacy of constitution in 
childhood and youth ; premature decay, or climacteric disease ; disordered 
heaith from hot climates. In this portion of the work are given, valuable di- 
rections for the guidance of invalids when travelling, as regards the daily 
rate ; their diet, medicines, bathing, clothing, and temperature of their apart- 
ments, together with advice as to the use of the mineral waters of various 
celebrated springs. 

Among other remarks on the general influence of climate, the author 
makes the following : 


“Change of climate and change of air have been considered by physicians 
as remedial agents, of great efficacy, from a very early period; and the cor- 
rectness of the opinion is supported both by reason and experience. It is 
reasonable, for example, to believe, that a change of residence, from a crowded 
city to the country, or from a cold exposed part of the country to a warmer 


a comparative Estimate of their respective Merits in particular Diseases; and ge- 
neral Directions for Invalids white travelling and residing abroad. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Series of Tables on Climate. By James Clark, M. D. &c. &c. 
Second Edition. London, 1839. 
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“td more sheltered one, or from a confined, humid valley, to a dry elevated 
situation, or the reverse, would produce very sensible effects on the living 
body; and we find by daily experience that such is the case. The marked 
improvement of the general health, effected by a change froma great city to 
the country, even for a short period, is matter of daily remark; and the sus- 
pension, or even cure, of various diseases, by a removal from one part of the 
country to another, is an occurrence that must have come within the obser- 
vation of every one. It may suffice to mention here, in reference to this 
fact, intermittent fevers, asthma, catarrhal affections, hooping cough, dys- 
pepsy, hypochondriusis, and certain nervous disorders. All these diseases 
are frequently suspended, and often entirely cured, by simple change of 
situation, after they had long resisted medical treatment ; or they are found to 
yield, under the influence of such a change, to remedies that previously made 
little or no impression upon them. 

“Tf such marked soe are produced by a change of so limited an extent 
as has just been noticed, it is surely reasonable to expect, that a complete 


. change of climate, together with the circumstances necessarily connected 


with this, should produce still more important results in ameliorating the ge- 
neral health, and in preventing and curing diseases, In this expectation we 
are again borne out by experience. 

“ Unfortunately, however, for the character of this remedy, it has too often 
been resorted: to, either as a last resource, or forlorn hope, in cases which 
were almost hopeless; or it has been misapplied in cases wherein it might 
have been of essential service. Patients, who really might have derived 
much benefit from climate, have been too often sent abroad without proper 
directions respecting the situation most suited to their complaints, and alto- 
gether uninstructed respecting various circumstances, a due attention to 
which could alone render the best selected climate beneficial to them. 

“Under such circumstances, it need not excite our surprise, that success 
has not more generally attended the practice of sending invalids abroad ; nor 
even, that the result should have been such as to bring the remedy into dis- 
credit. The fault, however, is to be sought for, not in the remedy, but in 
the manner in whieh it has been prescribed. My own experience, the result 
of extensive observation, satisfies me, that, for the prevention and cure of a 
numerous class of chronic diseases, we possess in change of clima‘e, and 
even in the more limited measure of change of air in the same climate, one 
of our most powerful remedial agents; and one, too, for which, in many 
cases, we have no adequate substitute.” 


In addition to further extracts from this instructive volume, it is our in- 
tention to introduce, hereafter, some of the valuable tables in it of the yearly, 
monthly, and daily range of temperature of different parts of Europe. 





CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY AND AMERICAN 
RURAL SPORTS.* 


Concvetvine it to be within our province and part of the direct exercise of 
our duty to recommend whatever contributes to a rational love of nature, by 
directing aitention to natural history, a rural life and rural sports, we invite 
the attention of our readers to the work of the Brothers Doughty, the title of 


* Nos, I. II. II. IV. and V. pp. 120.—The work is published by I. & T. Dough- 
ty» S. E. corner of Walnut and Fourth streets—in monthly numbers—quarto.— 
rice cight dollars per annum. 
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which is givenasabove. The fifth number has been issued—and it is in litera- 
ry merit and tasteful decorations, by coloured engravings, well calculated to 
sustain the reputation acquired by the previous numbers. Each of these has, 
it will be remembered, two rich coloured engravings representing usually 
animals and birds of our country, and an accompanying description of their 
structure and appearance, with a history of their habits. The -contents of 
the fifth number are,—woodcock shooting, with an illustrative coloured 
plate,—the sea—an inquiry respecting the true nature of instinct—dwar/s 
—Goosander and golden eyed Duck, with a beautiful coloured engraving 
of these birds—angling—rejoinder to I. T. S.—an excursion to the Chesa- 
peake—vernal nature, an ode by C. W. T.—mysterious sounds. 

The pictorial illustrations to No. IV. are coloured drawings of, 1. The 
Prairie Wolves, and 2. The Meadow Lark and Snow Bird—the last in a 
fine style of art. Those to No. III. are of, 1. A Newfoundland Dog, and 2. 
A Pelican. To the natural history of the dog are added several interesting 
anecdotes and details respecting this animal. The articie on the subject, 
and the lines on the monument of a Newfoundland Dog, written by 
Lord Byron, in this number, called to our mind the sketch which Lieutenant 
Parry gives of the kind of intercourse which subsisted between the noble 
poet and his favourite dog Lyon. We had made the extract shortly after the 
time of publication of the third number, but have been prevented from 
laying it before our readers by the press of other matters. We believe the 
description will be new to most of them. It is Lieut. Parry who writes.— 
He had just been speaking of the occupations of the poet, and he continues 
thus: 


“In this room, and among these rude soldiers, Lord Byron was accustomed 
to walk a great deal, particularly in’ wet weather. On such occasions he 
was always es by his favourite dog Lyon, who was, perhaps, his 
dearest and most affectionate friend. They were, indeed, very seldom sepa- 
rated. Riding or walking, sitting or standing, Lyon was his constant at- 
tendant. He can scarcely be said to have forsaken him even in his sleep. 
Every evening did he go to see that his master was safe, before he lay down 
himself, and then he took his station close to his door; a guard certainly as 
faithful, though not as efficient, as Lord Byron’s corps of Suliotes. is 
valuable and affectionate animal was brought to England afer Lord Byron’s 
death, and is now, I believe, in the possession of Mrs. Leigh, his Lordehip’s 
sister. 

“ With Lyon, Lord Byron was accustomed not only to associate, but to com- 
mune very much, and very often. His most usual phrase was, “ Lyon, you are 
no rogue, Lyon ;” or “ Lyon,” his Lordship would say, “thou art an honest 
fellow, Lyon.”” The dog’s eyes sparkled and his tail swept the floor, as he sat 
with his haunches on the ground. “Thou art more faithful than men, Lyon ; 
I trust thee more.” Lyon sprung up, and barked and bounded round his mas- 
ter, as much as to say, “ You may trust me, I will watch actively on every 
side.” ‘Lyon, [love thee, thou art my faithful dog,” and Lyon jumped and 
kissed his master’s hand, as an acknowledgment of his homage. In this sort 
of mingled talk and gambol Lord Byron passed a good deal of time, and 
seemed more contented, more calmly self-satisfied, on such occasions, than 
almost on any other. In conversation and in company he was animated 
and brilliant, but with Lyon and in stillness he was pleased and perfectly 
happy.”—Last days of Lord Byron—W*m. Parry—p. 74, 75. 
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Peale’s Notes on Italy. 


PEALE’S NOTES ON ITALY.* 


Tre pleasure and information which are to be derived from a perusal of 
this work, by the lover of the fine arts, cannot, in this place, be dilated on. Of 
the discriminating taste with which Mr. Peale made and recorded his obser- 
vations on the productions of the pencil and chisel, in Italy, we have abun- 
dant proofs in the volume before us. This was to be expected from his known 
reputation as an artist and well-read gentleman. We are glad to obtain 
from him confidence to express fearlessly our opinions of certain celebrated 
productions of art, which, at the time when we examined them ourselves, we 
were loth to do, having the learned critiques of connoisseurs, and elaborate 
eulogies of guide books under our eyes. But his book has other claims to the 
notice of the general reader, and of those who have travelled, or purpose 
travelling—we mean the lively sketches of the people, and out-door scenes 
of different cities in Italy. Mr. Peale, though speaking frequently of him- 
self, makes no pretensions to superior opportunities, or to opening hitherto hid- 
den sources of information. He speaks of what he sees, and, although he 
may be deccived, he is, we may presume, candid in his narrative, and sincere 
in his intentions. He did not look around him with a view to obtaining 
hygienic information—that which would give him a more immediate claim 
to our attention in these pages ; and yet, even on this subject, we are enabled 
to make some extracts from his work, by no means devoid of interest.—The 
following is from Rome, chiefly on the important matter of eating and 
drinking. 

“In many thoroughfares temporary benches and shelves are seen piled up 
with vegetables, chiefly lettuce and radishes, which are very cheap, and con- 
stitute a great part of the food of the poor. It is curious to see them eating 
a long compact head of lettuce, as they walk along the street, without salt 
or bread. The shops for the sale of provisions are well filled with bacon, 
sausages, fish, &c. and the windows are generally lined with columns of 
cheese, of which the Italians seem fond, though we consider them tough and 
insipid. In some of the narrow thoroughfares, where the height of the 
houses and the smallness of the shops, render them very dark, samples of 
goods for sale are placed outside in little glass cases, which often form a 
continuous line for a great distance. As an additional proof how badly the 
Romans are furnished with stores, you see every where, even in the best 
streets, numbers of portable shops, consisting of large trays or flat baskets, 
each carried by two men, who cry out the kind of goods and their prices, 
and sometimes display them on the pavement. ‘The owners of these basket 
shops may, therefore, live in the most unfrequented situations. Yet stores 
are to be found containing large assortments of every kind of goods, especially 
of French and English manufacture. At the doors of many shops you see 
little children picking the dirt out of grain, which they dry in troughs when 
the sun happens to shine in their favour. 

“ As the warm weather advances, every kind of workman who can get out 
his little bench, apparatus, or chair, is at work in the street, close up to his 
house. I have counted nine shoemakers, with their stalls, in front of one 
house, for the purpose of enjoying light and air. Benches and chairs are 


* Notes on Italy. By Rembrandt Peale: Written during a Tour in the years 
1829 and 1830. Philadelphia. Carey and Lea, 1831. 
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likewise occupied by the idle, chiefly old gentlemen, in front of the coffee- 
houses, especially in the Corso, where they are amused by the continual 
movement of carriages and pedestrians. In the evening, especially on holi- 
days, tables are spread out with white cloths, and brilliantly illuminated and 
decorated with flowers, containing various articles of food, whilst a cook is 
busy on one side with his portable kitchen, cooking dough-nuts, or other 
articles which are eaten on the spot.” 

“Immense quantities of eggs are for sale at the provision shops, especially 
at Easter; but a more extraordinary spectacle occurs in many parts of the 
city, even in the most gay and fashionable streets. I have seen, sometimes, 
a hundred hens feeding in and around the door of one of these shops, by 
which you are aware that fresh eggs may be procured every day. The 
shop-keeper may be deceived in those which are brought him from the coun- 
try ; but, if he be an honest man himself, with his own hens he can assure 
his customers, at double cr triple price, that his eggs are just laid.” 


The observations which follow, will surprise some of our exlogists of wine, 
who dwell with so much complacency on the uniform sobriety of the people 
who habitually drink this liquor. 


“The Romans are certainly a sober people, but the lower classes, though 
they are nct afflicted by [rish, Scotch, or American whiskey, Holland gin, or 
English porter, yet often indulge to excess in the cheap wine of the country. 
Every body drinks wine, and to offer water to a beggar would be an insult. 
It is only used occasionally with lemons in hot weather. At a late hour in 
the evening, in many streets, may be heard the noise of Bacchanalian mer- 
riment, proceeding from some deep cavernous chamber, which, seen by 
lamp-light, shows nothing but coarse plastered walls, a greasy brick pave- 
ment, and benches and tables, around which, in the absence of all other com- 
forts, the most miserable enjoy their principal, or only meal of the day, and 
freely circulate the bottle as a social bond. Besides, on holidays, the wine 
shops are frequented by groups of men and women, who sometimes exhnbit 
around the door a noisy and licentious crowd. But wine is not always 
deemed sufficient, and those who are disposed to take a walk about sunrise, 
may every day see persons with little baskets of aqua vite, which is swal- 
lowed by artificers between their beds and their work-shops.” 


We shall inake farther extracts from this interesting work hereafter 


DISCOURSE 'TO WORKING-MEN. 

THERE is no class in society to which a knowledge of the laws of Hygiene 
is of greater importance than it is to that composed of the labourer and me- 
chanic. To such, a healthful and vigorous frame is emphatically wealth. 
Every day during which their capacity to labour is impaired by sickness or 
accident, is so much deducted from the fund upon which they and their fami- 
lies can alone depend for support; and yet, from a thousand circumstances in- 
timately connected with their several professions, the health and vigour of 
their systems is constantly liable, not merely to temporary impairment, but 


too often to complete destruction, whenever they place themselves in opposi- 


tion to the laws of nature, or, from ignorance or prejudice, overlook every 
precept of Hygiene. As one of the means best calculated, therefore, to effect 
that amelioration in the cond'tion of the working-men, which they themselves, 
as well as their friends of every profession, so ardently desire, is to diffuse 


Vor. I.—38. 
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among them a knowledge of the laws of health, and of the means of avoiding 
the deleterious agents to which they are liable to be exposed. It is with this 
intent that a series of lectures have been commenced in the city of Metz, ad- 
dressed particularly to labourers; the introductory discourse to which, by Dr. 
Scoutetten, now lies b2fore us.* After pointing out the important rank 
which the labouring classes hold in relation to society at large, and the neces- 
sity of communicating to them nseful instruction, in order to augment their 
happiness and enlarge their sphere of usefulness, the lecturer proceeds to 
point out some of those important benefits which have already resulted to 
them from a proper application of scientific knowledge. He notices the 
dangers which surround those who work in mines, and the immense saving 
of life among this class of labourers by the introduction of proper means of 
ventilation, and the discovery of the safety lamp by Davy—the preservation 
of the health and lives of seamen, by proper ventilation of the holds of vessels— 
the improvements in marine regimen, for which we are indebted to the inves- 
tigations of Sutton and Hales, and the experience of the celebrated Cook ; 
and the means of preserving alimentary substances, introduced by M. Appert. 


‘Formerly the health of the most robust rarely held out against the fatigues 
of a protracted voyage; while at present, disease is extremely rare on board a 
well managed vesse]. In one of the last voyages around the world, Ly Capt. 
Duperry, on board the Coyuille, a voyage which lasted for 872 days, not a 
single life was lost.” 

The introduction of draft furnaces is next alluded to, by which gilders and 
other artizans are rendered secure against the deleterious fumes of certain 
metals by which they are surrounded—the improvements in the steeping of 
flax, calculated to render that process less injurious to the health of the work- 
men; the important advantages to various classes of mechanics resulting from 
the discovery of the disinfecting properties of the chlorides of lime and soda, 
by M. Labarraque, the inventions of Robert and Aldini, to preserve the lives of 
firemen, are also stated. But, remarks Dr. Scoutetten, philanthropists have 
not confined themselves merely to the means of removing the dangers which 
menace the health of the labourer; tiey have also enjeavoured to present to 
him a more nutritious and wholesome food than he formeriy possessed—it 
being impossible for him to preserve, for any time, his health, while engaged 
in an employment by the fatigues of which his strength becomes exhausted, 
unless he be supplied with foud well adapted to support his system. Much 
of the distress and misery experienced by the laborious classes in Europe, has 
been removed by the irtroduction of the potatoe. 

“This vegetable, after its introduction into Europe, was first cultivated in 
a few gardens, merely a& an object of curiosity ; but-after two years of apathy, 
the northern nations, instructed by reason and experience, began to appreciate 
the importance of the treasure which they possessed. In England, Germany, 
and Holland, it was then assiluously cu:stivated; but in France, for a long 


time this new species of sliment was contemmned, though subsequently it was 
destined to render famine iinpossible among the poorer classes of her inhabit- 


*Discours prononcé le 16 Novembre, 1830, a "ouverture du cours d’Hygiéne ap. 
liqué aux professions, fait aux ouvriers, a l’Hdtel ae Ville de Metz, par le Docteur 
coutetten, P:ofesseur agrégé 4 In faculte de Med., de Strasbourg, &c. 
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ants. All the zeal and perseverance of Parmentier were necessary, in order 
to surmount the numerous obstacles by which the cultivation of the potatoe 
was opposed. After many fruitless attempts, he at length, however, obtained 
from government fifty-four acres of a sandy soil, which had until then been 
condemned to absglute sterility. In this soil he commenced to plant pota- 
toes. His confidence was treated as folly, until the plants sprung up, and 
the flowers made their appearance. Of the latter he composed a bouquet, 
which he solemnly presented to the king, the patron of his enterprise. Louis 
XVI. accepted the gift, and appeared, or the next public occasion, before all 
his court, carrying in his button-hole the bouquet of potatoe flowers. From 
that period the popularity of the new vegetable was established.” —* The in- 
troduction of the potatoe is one of’ the most important services ever rendered 
to humanity.” 


The lecturer notices next the means which have been invented for the 
production of economical soups. After a just compliment to Rumford, for his 
services in this respect, Dr. Scoutetten remarks : 


“The most important establishment for the manufacture of this species of 
nourishment, was commenced in Paris, in 1800, by M. M. Delessert and De- 
candole. To these gentlemen were soon joined all the benevolent individu- 
als of the capital, and the institution assumed the name of the Philanthropic 
Society. By the zeal and exertions of each one of the associates, similar 
establishments have been multiplied. In Paris, 42 furnaces for the production 
of economical soup exist, in 22 separate establishments. Each ration of soup 
costs a sou, (about a cent,) and a crowd of individuals, even many entire 
famiiies, who have neither the time nor means for preparing proper food, find 
in these establishments a healthful and agreeable nourishment at a trifling 
expence. In the report made by M. Deleuze, upon the labours of the society, 
during the year 1814, we find that during the winter of 1814, there were 
either distributed or sold, 4,342,600 rations of soup; and from 1800, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1816, the number of rations disposed of amounts to 12,439,615. 

‘‘From the statistical researches made in 1790, by the celebrated Lagrange, 
and brought up to the present period by M. Moreau de Jonnés, in an interest- 
ing memoir recently read to the Academy of Sciences, it is shown that France 
does not produce one half the amount of the flesh of animals necessary to the 
proper nourishment of the inhabitants. One of the most important services 
therefore, which could be rendered tothe country, was to discover a nutritive 
substance which was at once abundant, easily to be procured, and of a low 
price. Many scientific individuals conceived that this substance was to be 
found in the extract from bones. Papin invented his digester, in which, after 
a long ebullition, the desired product was obtained—but this process was 
too tedious and expensive; and it was reserved for the celebrated chemist 
Darcet, to invent a more simple means: and by the modifications which he 
has since introduced into the process, a gelatin is now obtained from bones, 
which presents all the desired qualities. ‘This new aliment has been the 
subject of « great number of experiments, all of which have confirmed the 
importance of M. Darcet’s discovery. The Faculty of Medicine, the Philan- 
thropic Societ} , and the most celebrated chemists, regard the gelatin (jelly) ob- 
tained by it. as the most healthy and nutritive aliment we possess. It is at the 
same time procured in such abundance, that a kilogramme (about 24 lbs.) of 
bones, contains suffizient to prepare fifteen pints of soup; while a killo- 
grainme of meat furnishes only two pints. In the department of the Seine 
alone, if the whole of the bones of the meat consumed in one day, were to 
be converted into gelatin, they would furnish 800,000 rations of soup.” 


Recommending the above fact to the philanthropists of this country, we 
must here take our leave of this interesting discourse. 
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302 Sew Analysis of Swaim’s Panacea. 


Saving by not Smoking.—The following is, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, from a subscriber who is, as he says, now eighty-three years of age. 
If our suspicions be correct, he could also illustrate, in his own person, the ad- 
vantages of regularity in his periods of sleeping and wakirfg, and taking exer- 
cise, and in the hours of his repasts—by all which, and a cheerful and well 
balanced mind, he has attained to an advanced age in the enjoyment, gene- 
rally, of good health, and without subjecting himself to any rigid dietetic 
rules, or calling for the aid of the doctor. 


Gentlemen, Editors of the Journal of Health— 

Uvon reading your notice of the intolerable use of ‘Tobacco, more especially 
by Ministers of the gospel, I appealed to my family, that I frequently, after 
hearing a minister on a Sunday, have observed that he had smoked an extra 
quantity of segars the day before. But I also wish you to state the matter in 
an interested or mercantile view ; and as such (being now an old man) we wil] 
say, that had I begun to use tobacco when twenty ore years of age, it would 
have cost me, by talking with those who use it, as follows:—For 62 years 
for segars: one year a‘ five segars per day, and what would be supplied to 
friends or neighbours in society, say 2,000 per annum. ‘These, at $8 per 1,000, 
would cost $16 a year. If added thereto chewing or snuff taking, both disa- 
greeable habits, we can say it amounts to a saving of about $1,000, which is a 
convenience and profit at this day. 1f these hints should meet your approba- 
tion, you can usethem. ‘Iam, respectfully, your humble servant. 

SENEX. 





NEW ANALYSIS OF SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


Wr have waited for some time to hear of a denial or explanation of the 
subjoined statement, on the part of the proprietor of the Panacea—but his 
only reply seems to be an old story, purporting to be from New York papers, 
about the wonderful powers of his nostrum. ‘This rigmarole is of a piece 
with his annual puff, signed Cotton Planter, in which cases are given to show 
the wonderful powers of his vermifuge; but in none of which cases were 
worms shown to be present. ‘This is a matter of little consequence we sup- 
pose to those who delight to swallow all these quack compounds, without 
regard to their effects. When labouring under torturing disease, or in the 
agonies of death, from this insane credulity, it must be such a great. consolation 
for & person to say, “I thought the medicine would be of service to me, I 
saw so much about it in the newspapers.” Wonderful credulity ! people will 
peril their lives on less evidence than they would require before they pur- 
chased a blanket or a pair of stockings. ‘The statement here given, is from 
the American Journal of Medical Science—among the distinguished cola- 
borators to which, are those professors who, in a moment of criminal good na- 
ture, and in oblivion of medical logic and medical ethics, gave certificates to 
Swaim. Their counter testimony has been published more than once in our 
Journal. With what propriety can they still allow their names to be intro- 
duced in the Panacea advertisements, as encouragers of the use of this nos- 
trum, is, we must confess, a mystery to us. It wouid be but a slight atone- 
ment to their medicai brethren, for them to insist on the cessation, at once, 
of a proceeding which is without a parallel in the history of the profession. 

“New Anatysis or Swarm’s Panacea.—Just as this form was preparing for 
press, we received from Dr. J. Rose of this city, an account of an analysis made 
by him, under the superintendence, and in the laboratory, of Professor Hare, of 
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the contents of a bottle purporting to be “‘Swaim’s Panacea.’ In this analysis 
both mercury and arsenic are said to have been detected. We have already pub- 
lished the statements of three different chemists, by whom mercury was found in 
Swaim’s Panacea, but it had not been before examined, we believe, for arsenic ; at 
any rate, so far as we know, this is the first time that the presence of that poison 
has been detected in it by chemical analysis. We have long been satisfied, how- 
ever, of the variable composition of the Panacea, and it seems probable that it 
sometimes contains both the corrosive sublimate and arsenic ; sometimes only one 
of them, and at others neither. So perfect have become the processes of modern 
analytic chemistry, that it is almost impossible for the minutest particle of a mine- 
ral substance to elude the scrutiny of the skilful analyst; and it is in vain now for 
the empiric to think to conceal his poisonous drugs by mixing them with syrups 
and saccharine matters. 

The communication of Dr. Rose is accompanied with several affidavits made 
for the purpose of showing that the matter analyzed was the remains of a bottle 
obtained from Swaim, by a man named James Hill, for the cure of an ulcer on his 
leg ; that the said James H'll, on the third day after commencing to use the medi- 
cine, four wine-glasses full only having been taken, died with vomiting of blood ; 
that the deceased, after taking the medicine, complained that it burned him ‘o the 
heart; and that the remainder of the contents of the bottle were carefully pre- 
served by his friends until given for analysis. 

We regret that the late period at which the communication of Dr. Rosr and 
the accompanying documents were received, prevents our publishing them in ths 
present number.” 





STATISTICS. 


Or France.—The Annuaire for 1831, which has just been presented to the king 
of France, by the Members of the French Board of Longitude, contains some cy- 
rivus documents relative to the mortality and the population of France, and par- 
ticularly relative to the progress of the pvpulation in the city of Paris, during the 
year 1829. It appears by the calculations of Mr. Mathieu, that there are in 
France 520,728 individuals of from 20 to 21 years of age. Allowing the half of 
this number to be women, there would remain 260,364 men. This calculation 
supposes the population to be 30 millions, which is about that of the kingdom. 
After alluding to the progressive augmentation of the population from 1817 to 
1828, the author remarks that the number of boys exceeds that of girls ; and adds, 
that if the total increase (which is one in 162,) should continue in the same ratio, 
the population would be augmented one-tenth in 15 years, two-tenths in 29 years, 
one half in 64 years; and that it would require 110 years for it to be double what 
it is at present. The table of M. Duvillard gave only 28 years and three quarters 
as the average duration of life before the revulution; Lut according to M. Mathieu, 
the average duration is now 31 years and a half, which makes an increase of 
nearly 3 years; which is to be attributed to vaccination, and the extension of the 
comforts of life among the lower classes of society. The births which took place 


in Paris in 1829, amount to 28,721, of which 14,860 were boys, 13,961 girls. Of 


this number 1,856 were born in wedlock, and 10,153 were illegitimate. There were 
but 2,103 natural children of known parents. The marriages were in the follow- 
ing proportions—lachelors and spinsters, 5,873 ; bachelors and widows, 349 ; wi- 
dowers and spinsters, 710; widowers and widows, 191—total, 7123. During the 
same year, the number of deaths in private houses was 15,268; in the civil and 
military hospitals and the prisons, 10,047—276 bodies were found in the Morgue— 
total, 25,591. Thus, in 1829, the births exceeded the deaths by 3,130. During 
the year 1828 there were in France 128 persons who had attained their hundredth 
year. In the department of Dordogne 11, in Gironde 13, and in the Tower Py- 
renees 10. There were but 2 in the department or the Seine. 


Ov Great Brrratx.—The number of men, from 15 to 60 years of age, 
is 2,244,847, or about 4 to every 17. There are about 90,000 marriages 
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yearly, and of every 63 marriages, 3 only are observed to be withovt offspring. 
The deaths every year are about 332,700; every month, 25,592; every week, 
6,398; every day, 214; every hour, about 40. The proportion of the deaths of wo- 
men to those of men is as 50 to 54. Married women live longer than those who 
are not married. In country places there are, on an average, four children born 
of each marriage; in cities and large towns, the proportion is 7 to every two mar- 
riages. The married women are, to all the female inhabitants of the country, as 
1 to 3; and the married men to all the males, as 3 to 5. The number of widows 
is to that of widowers, as 3 to 1 ; but of widows who re-marry to that of widowers, 
as 4to 5. The number of old persons who die during cold weather is to those 
who die during a warm seasun, as 7 ‘0 4. Half of all that are born die before 
they attain 17 years. The number of twins is to that of single births, as 1 to 65. 
The greatest number of births is in February and March. The small pox in the 
natural way, usually carries off 8 out of every 10 it attacks : by inoculation 1 dies 
out of every 300. The proportion of males born to that of females, is as 26 to 25. 
In the sea-ports, there are 132 females to 100 males; and in the manufacturing 
towns, 113 females to 100 males. 





Temperance in New York.—* It appears that the last year the diminution in the 
quantity of foreign liquors passing through the New York market, for domestic 
consumption, has been 1,461,718 gallons, costing about as many dollars, and being 
a falling off of more than fifty-three per cent. ; of domestic spirit, it has been about 
2,020,000 of gallons, worth, at first cost. about $500,000; the whole making a 
saving to the community of nearly two millions of dollars.” 

This is the estimate at the wholesale price—at the retail price. as sold in the 
drarm-shops, and taverns, and hotels, the lessened expenditure must be vast.” 

Members of Temperance Societies.—‘ Enough informat.on has been collected 
under this head, to justify the Committee in estimating the whole number of 
members in the state, as high as 100,000. The number of persons who have not 
yet connected themselves with Temperance Sucieties, but who practice on the 
principle of total abstinence from ardent spirits, probably exceeds the other num- 
ber. Coupling with these 200,000 persons, the children and labourers under their 
control, and it is evident, that the whole number in this state, brought directly 
under the temperance reformation, exceeds half a million.”’—Repurt of the New 
York State Temperance Society. 





Newly Invented Soda Fountain.—An apparatus, with this title, has been recom- 
mended, editorially, to our favourable notice, by our friend of t.e United States 
Gazette. Space is not allowed us in the present number of this Journal for taking 
up the subject. In our next we shall say something about Soda and Seidlitz 
Waters and Powders—their mode of preparation, and general effects on the animal 
economy. 





Veal Case.—Considerable excitement has of late existed in relation to the 
rights which some few butchers pretend to have, of exercising their business, 
ser they choose. It is hardly necessary, for the present object, to enter at all 
into the merits of this question. We wish, however, the public to be informed 
what kinds of meats are at times sold at the stalls erected by unlicensed butchers ; 
and to this end request the insertion of the following brief notice of a trial 
between— 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of New York vs. Campbell. 
This was an action of debt upon the ordinances of the Corporation, restraining 
persons from selling meats in places other than the public markets, and also with- 
out the usual license. Upon the trial it clearly appeared in evidence that the de- 
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fendant had violated the ordinance on which the suit was predicated. It also 
appeared, that on the 5th of May, instant, two persons drew from the dock a calf 
that had accidentally fallen into the water and was drowned. ‘The owner of the 
animal gave it to the persons for the purpose of selling the skin. The defendant, 
after w negotiation, finally purchased the calf st the value of the skin, but was at 
the time of sale informed that it had been drowned—to which he replied, “ that 
he might as well make muney on that as any thing else.” The defendant then 
dressed, exposed for sale, and sold the said calf by the joint and piece at his shop. 
Upon hearing the fact, the jury, withou: retiring from their seats, immediately 
found a verdict for the amonnt of the penalty imposed by the ordinance, bein 
$22 50. The cause was tried before Mr. Assistant Justice Wheaton.—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 





‘rom the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Police Office —“ A Purressur or Mrpictne Scrence.”—Yesterday a tall, gray- 
headed, coloured man, apparently about 56 or 60 years of age, dressed in a shabby 
gentee: black coat, black inexpressibles, soiled muslin cra.at, long narrow peaked 
grisly whiskers, and heavy-movnted spectacles, presented himself at the police 
office, to complain of a femaie named Caroline Palmer, somewhat famous in the 
police annals of the city. The complainant stated that he had attained the honor- 
able distinction of M. D. “ Purfessur of Medicine Science,” abductor of refractory 
teeth, &c. &c.; that in November last, the prisoner was a patient of his at his 
** Medica: Establishment” in Orange street ; that on a certain evening she entered 
his laboratory, and by a process not known in chemistry, she possessed herself of 
his office desk, containing $16, with which he had intended to pay his rent; be- 
sices three gold rings, value $1; two pair of spectacles value half a dollar, and 
many papers, révcipts, and sur.dry other documents, which it was vain to attempt 
to set any value on. 

‘* What were these papers?” asked Mr. Stevens. 

“Oh sir, they were my medical receipts for the healing of all the sickness, and 
pains that ever was in the body >f man,” replied the modern Esculapius. 

“Then you cure all diseases ?” 

“Oh yes, bless your heart, when the cther doctors here cant cure, they send their 
pashons to me. I hab my diploiy, sir; I’m a doctor of 40 years standing, man 
and boy here.” 

“Do you work by steam ?” 

“Oh Lerd, no sir; I’m a puvfessur of yerbs, like Doctor Killpeper, and the new 
natural collidge in Ohio, and according to our own act passed up in Albany, by all 
the governors and 'egislators, sometime ago.” 

* Well, what do you say your receipts were worth ?” 

“Oh sir,” replied he, “they were beyond all valiey.” 

A female, who. it appears, acts as an assistant to the medical professor, so “ar 
as to translate to him the names of the various extractions he has prepared, was 
called up by him as a witness, aad she testified enough to procure the committal 
of the prisoner. 





THE PEDANT AND THE SAILOR. 


A man of learning lived upon the banks of a river; he was not one of those 
amiable sages who enjoy in solitude the fruits of their studies, but a real pedant, 
overflowing with Greek and Latin, who incessantly tormented every body he met, 
with quotations, metaphors, &c. If he had but contented himself with address- 
ing those who were able to understand him—but he was surrounded by poor pea- 
sants, who knew little beyond their field and plough, and yet he. accompanied 
them into their huts with Homer, Horace, and Sophocles, without even translating 
his quotations. “Sir, said the peasants to him, let us till our fields, and plant 
our cabbages—if we spent our time in filling our heads with things which we 
did not understand, your cook would find no vegetables in market, and you would 
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not have such fine frnit upon your table.” But instead of seeing the truth of this 
observation, he exclaimed with much self-satisfaction, “ Labor improbus omnia 
vincit.” 

Not far from this pedant lived a sailor, a droll fellow, who was always merry 
and happy, constantly singing, and was considered very skilful in his profession. 
One day the pedant had occasion to go to the other side of the river, and went on 
board the sailor’s boat, who immediately took his var. and pushed off. On the 
way the following dialogue took place between them : 

“ Friend,” said the passenger to the boatman, “ you seem to be very cheerful 
and happy, and I suppose you are very well satisfied with yourself?” : 

“* And why should I not be satisfied ?” said the boatman; “ I make good use of 
my time, and have no cause of scrrow.” 

“ Ah! you make good use of your time! Truly I should be glad to know whe- 
ther you deserve to be so happy. Can you read ?” 

* No, sir, not a letter.” 

“ Poor wretch! you cannot read, and yet you sing! Why, you have lost a quar- 
ter of your life!’ 

The boatman did not answer, but continued to sing. Soon after the redant 
continued— 

**Can you write ?” 

“ WL.y to be sure not! I told you I could not read, so how should I write ?” 

“What! you cannot write, and yet so cheerful ? You have lost another quarter 
of your life!” 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but did not seem less cheerful than before. 
Presently the pedant began again. 

“Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, ornithology, zoology, astrology, 
physiology and psychology, &c.” . 

“The deuce take all ycur foolish long names! What do I want with them ?” 

“How! you know nothing of these fine things, and yet tancy yourself happy ! 
Why, you have again lost a quarter of your life!” 

During this conversation, a storm had suddenly arisen, the waves tossed the 
light boat, and at length drove it on a rock, on which it could not but perish. 

“Sir,” said the boatman to his companion, at this critical moment, “ can you 
swim ?” 

“* No indeed, I cannot; I have had more important matters to attend to.” 

“‘ Well, then, I fear you have lost your whole life.” 

Thus saying he leaped into the waves and swam on shore. He suffered the 
pedant to struggle awhile in the water, and pretended not to hear his cries four 
assistance. At length he took compassion on him, helped him out of the water, 
and took him home ha‘f dead with fear, dripping wet, and trembling with cold.— 
Since that time the pecant is said to have lost most of his pride. 





“Tue American Putpir.”—A series of original Sermons, by Divines of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was commenced ky Freeman Hunt, at Boston, in 
January last. The object of which is, to make th2 character of the American 
Episeopal Church, in the United States, more truly and generally known, by ex- 
tending the benefits of the discourses of its clergy beyond the limits of their re- 
spective congregations. ‘The nature of the plan promises sufficient diversity of 
subject and variety of style, to excite attention.—Five numbers have been publish- 
ed, containing eight Sermons from as many different and distinguished divines. 
The typographical appearance of the work is neat—and being afforded at the low 
price of one dollar per annum, will, no doubt, receive a very extensive patronage 
from the denomination of christians for whom it is more immediately designed. 
Ws. Sravery, No. 99 South Secoud-street, is the agent for Philadelphia. 














ALL communications relative to the Journal of Health and Journal of Law, are 
in future to be addressed to the Lirrrary Rooms, 121 Chesnut Street, Henry 
H. Porter, Proprietor. 
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